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ON STYLE !N ENGLISH PROSE.* 


Fili mi dilectissime (if, sir, 1 may borrow 
the words of the late Lord Derby when, as 
chancellor of the university, he conferred the 
degree of D.C. L. on Lord Stanley, his son) 
— I fear that I am about to do an unwise thing. 
When, in an hour of paternal weakness, I ac- 
cepted your invitation to address the Bodley 
Society on “ Style,” it escaped me that it was a 
subject to which I had hardly given a thought, 
one with which undergraduates have but small 
concern. And now I find myself talking ona 
matter whereof I know nothing, and could do 
you little good if I did, in presence of an illus- 
trious historian, to say nothing of your own 
head, who was an acknowledged master of Eng- 
lish, when my own literary style aspired to 
nothing more elegant than the dry forms of 
pleadings and deeds. 

Every one knows how futile for any actual 


* An address to the Bodley Literary Society, Oxford. 


result are those elaborate disquisitions on Style 
which some of the most consummate masters 
have amused themselves in compiling, but 
which serve at best to show how quite hack- 
neyed truisms can be graced by an almost 
miraculous neatness of phrase. It is in vain 
to enjoin on us “ propriety,” “justness of ex- 
pression,” “suitability of our language to the 
subject we treat,” and all the commonplaces 
which the schools of Addison and of Johnson 
in the last century promulgated as canons of 
good style. ‘ Proper words in proper places,” 
says Swift, “make the true definition of a 
style.” ‘“ Each phrase in its right place,” says 
Voltaire. Well! Swift and Voltaire knew how 
to do this with supreme skill; but it does not 
help us, if they cannot teach their art. How 
are we to know what is the proper word? How 
are we to find the right place? And evena 
greater than Swift or Voltaire is not much 
more practical asateacher. “Suit the action 
to the word, and the word to the action,” says 
Hamlet. “ Be not too tame neither. 
own discretion be your tutor.” 
your own discretion? Have undergraduates 
this discretion? And how could I, in the pres- 
ence of your college authority, suggest that you 
should have no tutor but your own discretion ? 

All this is as if a music master were to say 
to a pupil, Sing always in tune and with the 
right intonation, and whatever you do, produce 
your voice in the proper way! Or, to make 
myself more intelligible to you here, it is as if 
W. G. Grace were to tell you, Play a “ yorker” 
in the right way, and place the ball in the 
proper spot with reference to the field! We 
know that neither the art of acting, nor of sing- 
ing, nor of cricket, can be taught by general 
commonplaces of this sort. And good prose is 
so far like cricket that the W. G.’s of litera- 
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ture, after ten or twenty “ centuries,” can tell 
you nothing more than this—to place your 
words in the right spot, and to choose the 
proper word, according to the “field” that you 
have before you. 

The most famous essay on Style, I suppose, 
is that by one of the greatest wizards who ever 
used language —I mean the Ars Poetica of 
Horace, almost every line of which has become 
a household word in the educated world. But 
what avail his inimitable epigrams in practice? 
Who is helped by being told not to draw a 
man’s head on a horse’s neck, or a beautiful 
woman with the tail end ofa fish? “Do not 
let brevity become obscurity; do not let your 
mountain in labor bring forth a mouse; turn 
over your Greek models night and day; your 
compositions must be not only correct, but 
must give delight, touch the heart,” and so 
forth, and so forth. All these imperishable 


maxims —as clean cut as a sardonyx gem — 
these “chestnuts,” as you call them, in the 


slang of the day—serve as hard nuts for a 
translator to crack, and as handy mottoes at 
the head of an essay; but they are barren of 
any solid food as the shell of a cocoanut. 

Then Voltaire, perhaps the greatest master 
of prose in any modern language, wrote an 
essay on “Style,” in the same vein of epi- 
grammatic platitude. No declamation, says 
he, in a work on physics. No jesting in a 
treatise on mathematics. Well! but did Doug- 
las Jerrold himself ever try to compose a 
Comic Trigonometry; and could another 
Charles Lamb find any fun in Spencer’s First 
Principles? A fine style, says Voltaire, makes 
anything delightful; but it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to acquire, and very rarely found. And 
all he has to say is: “ Avoid grandiloquence, 
confusion, vulgarity, cheap wit, and colloquial 
slang in a tragedy.” He might as well say, 
Take care to be as strong as Sandow, and as 
active as Prince Ranjitsinhji, and whatever you 
do, take care not to grow a nose like Cyrano de 
Bergerac in the new play! 

An ingenious professor of literature has 
lately ventured to commit himself to an entire 
treatise on Style, wherein he has propounded 
everything that can usefully be said about this 
art, in a style which illustrates everything that 


you should avoid. At the end of his book he 
declares that style cannot be taught. This is 
true enough; but if this had been the first, in- 
stead of the last, sentence of his piece, the 
book would not have been written at all. 1 
remember that, when I stood for the Hertford 
scholarship, we had to write a Latin epigram 
on the thesis : — 

Omnia liberius nullo poscente— 

— fatemur, (1 replied —) 

Carmina cur poscas, carmine si sit opus ? 
And so I say now. Style cannot be taught. 
And this, perhaps, puts out of court the profes- 
sor’s essay, and no doubt my own also. Noth- 
ing practical can be said about Style. And no 
good can come to a young student by being 
anxious about Style. None of you by taking 
thought can add one cubit to his stature — no! 
nor one gem to his English prose, unless 
nature has endowed him with that rare gift — 
a subtle ear for the melody of words, a fastidi- 
ous instinct for the connotations of a phrase. 

You. will, of course, understand that I am 
speaking of Style in that higher sense as it was 
used by Horace, Swift, Voltaire, and great 
writers; that is, Style as an element of perma- 
nent literature. It is no doubt very easy by 
practice and good advice to gain a moderate 
facility in writing current language, and even 
to get the trick of turning out lively articles 
and smart reviews. “’Tis as easy as lying; 
govern these ventages with your finger and 
thumb, give it breath with your mouth, and it 
will discourse most eloquent music” — quite 
up to the pitch of the journals and the maga- 
zines of our day, of which we are all proud. 
But this is a poor trade; and it would be a 
pity to waste your precious years of young 
study by learning to play on the literary “re- 
corders.” You may be taught to fret them. 
You will not learn to make them speak! 

There are a few negative precepts, quite 
familiar common form, easy to remember, and 
not difficult to observe. These are all that any 
manual can lay down. The trouble comes in 
when we seek to apply them. What is it that 
is artificial, incongruous, obscure? How are 
we to be simple? Whence comes the music of 
language? What is the magic that can charm 
into life the apt and inevitable word that lies 
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thidden somewhere at hand —so near and yet 
so far—so willing and yet so coy—did we 
only know the talisman which can awaken it? 
This is what no teaching can give us— what 
skillful tuition and assiduous practice can but 
improve in part—and even that only for the 
chosen few. 

About Style, in the higher sense of the term, 
I think the young student should trouble him- 
self as little as possible. When he does, it too 
often becomes the art of clothing thin ideas in 
well-made garments. To gain skill in expres- 
sion before he has got thoughts or knowledge to 
express is somewhat premature ; and to waste in 
the study of form those irrevocable years which 
should be absorbed in the study of things is 
mere decadence and fraud. The young student 
—ex hypothesi—has to learn, not to teach. 
His duty is to digest knowledge, not to popu- 
larize it and carry it abroad. It is a grave men- 
tal defect to parade an external polish far more 
mature than the essential matter within. Where 
the learner is called on to express his thoughts 
in formal compositions —and the less he does 
this the better—it is enough that he put his 
ideas or his knowledge (if he has any) in clear 
and natural terms. But the less he labors the 
flow of his periods, the more truly is he the 
honest learner, the less is his risk of being the 
smug purveyor of the crudities with which he 
has been crammed, the farther he is from 
becoming one of those voluble charlatans 
whom the idle study of language so often 
breeds. 

I look with sorrow on the habit which has 
grown up in the university since my day (in 
the far-off ‘fifties )—the habit of making a con- 
siderable part of the education of the place to 
turn on the art of serving up gobbets of pre- 
pared information in essays more or less smooth 
and correct — more or less successful imitations 
of the viands that are cooked for us daily in 
the press. I have heard that a student has 
been known to write as many as seven essays 
in a week, a task which would exhaust the fer- 
tility of a Swift. The bare art of writing read- 
able paragraphs in passable English is easy 
enough to master; one that steady practice and 
good coaching can teach the average man. 
But it is a poor art, which readily lends itself 








to harm. It leads the shallow ones to suppose 
themselves to be deep, the raw ones to fancy 
theyare cultured, and it burdens the world with 
a deluge of facile commonplace. It is the busi- 
ness of a university to train the mind to think 
and to impart solid knowledge, not to turn out 
nimble penmen who may earn a living as the 
clerks and salesmen of literature. 

Almost all that can be laid down as law about 
Style is contained in a sentence of Madame de 
Sévigné in her twentieth letter to her daughter. 
“ Ne guittez jamais le naturel,” she says; 
“votre tour sy est formé, et cela compose un 
style parfait.” 1 suppose I must translate 
this; for Madame de Sévigné is no subject for 
modern research, and our Alma Mater is con- 
cerned only with dead languages and remote 
epochs. ‘“ Never forsake what is natural,” she 
writes; “you have moulded yourself in that 
vein, and this produces a perfect style.”’ There 
is nothing more to be said. Be natural, be 
simple, be yourself; shun artifices, tricks, 
fashions. Gain the tone of ease, plainness, self- 
respect. Tothine own self betrue. Speak out 
frankly that which you have thought out in 
your brain and have felt within your own soul. 
This, and this alone, creates a perfect style, as 
she says who wrote the most exquisite letters 
the world has known. 

And so Moliére, a consummate master of 
language and one of the soundest critics of any 
age, in that immortal scene of his “ Misan- 
thrope”’ declares the euphuistic sonnets of the 
court to be mere play of words, pure affectation, 
not worth a snatch from a peasant’s song. 
That is not the way in which Nature speaks, 
cries Alceste— f'aime mieux ma mie—that 
is how the heart gives utterance, without co//- 
fichets, with no quips and cranks of speech, 
very dear to fancy, and of very liberal conceit. 
And Sainte-Beuve cites an admirable saying: 
“ All peasants have style.” And they speak as 
Nature prompts. They have never learned to 
play with words; they have picked up no tricks, 
mannerisms, and affectation like Osric and 
Oronte in the plays. They were not trained to 
write essays, and never got veterans to discourse 
to them on Style. Yet, as Sainte-Beuve says, 
they have style, because they have human 
nature, and they have never tried to get outside 
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the natural, the simple, the homely. It is the 
secret of Wordsworth, as it was of Goldsmith, 
as it was of Homer. 

Those masters of style of whom I have 
spoken were almost all French — Moliére, 
Madame de Sévigné, Voltaire, Sainte-Beuve. 
Style, in truth, is a French art; there is hardly 
any other style in prose. I doubt if any Eng- 
lish prose, when judged by the canons of perfect 
style, can be matched with the highest triumphs 
of French prose. The note of the purest 
French is a serene harmony of tone, an infal- 
lible nicety of keeping; a brightness and point 
never spasmodic, never careless, never ruffled, 
like the unvarying manner of a gentleman who 
is a thorough man of the world. Even our best 
English will sometimes grow impetuous, im- 
patient, or slack, as if it were too much trouble 
to maintain an imperturbable air of quite in- 
violable good-breeding. In real life no people 


on earth, or perhaps we ought to sayin Europe, 
in this surpass the English gentleman. In 


prose literature it is a French gift, and seems 
given as yet to the French alone. Italians, 
Spaniards, and Russians have an uncertain, 
casual, and fitful style, and Germans since 
Heine have no style at all. 

Whilst we have hundreds of men and women 
to-day who write good English, and one or two 
who have a style of their own, our French 
critics will hardly admit that we show any ex- 
ample of the purest style when judged by their 
own standard of perfection. They require a 
combination of simplicity, ease, charm, pre- 
cision, and serenity of tone, together with the 
memorable phase and inimitable felicity which 
stamp the individual writer, and yet are obvious 
and delightful to every reader. Renan had this; 
Pierre Loti has it; Anatole France has it. But 
it is seldom that we read a piece of current 
English and feel it to be exquisite in form 
apart from its substance, refreshing as a work 
of art, and yet hall-marked from the mint of the 
one particular author. We have hall-marks 
enough, it is true, only too noisily conspicuous 
on the plate; but are they refreshing and in- 
spiring? are they works of art? How is it that 
our poetry, even our minor poetry of the day, 
has its own felicitous harmony of tone, whilst 
our prose is notoriously wanting in that mellow 


refinement of form 
Style? 

If I hazard a few words about some famous 
masters of language, I must warn you that judg- 
ments of this kind amount to little more than 
the likes and dislikes of the critic himself. 
There are no settled canons, and no accepted 
arbiter of the elegances of prose. It is more 
or less a matter of personal taste, even more 
than it is in verse. I never doubt that the 
greatest master of prose in recorded history 
is Plato. He alone (like Homer in poetry) is 
perfect. He has every mood, and all are fault- 
less. He is easy, lucid, graceful, witty, pathetic, 
imaginative, by turns; but in all kinds he is 
natural and inimitably sweet. He is never 
obscure, never abrupt, never tedious, never 
affected. He shows us as it were his own 
Athene, wisdom incarnate in immortal radiance 
of form. 

Plato alone is faultless. 1 will not allow any 
Roman to be perfect. Cicero even in his let- 
ters is wordy, rhetorical, academic. Livy is too 
consciously painting in words, too sonorous and 
diffuse for perfection; as Tacitus carries con- 
ciseness into obscurity and epigram into para- 
dox. Of Latin prose, for my own part, I value 
most the soldierly simplicity of Caesar, though 
we can hardly tell if he could be witty, graceful, 
pathetic, and fantastic as we see these gifts in 
Plato. 

One of the most suggestive points in the 
history of prose is Boccaccio’s “ Decameron,” 
where a style of strange fascination suddenly 
starts into life with hardly any earlier models, 
nay, two or three centuries earlier than organic 
prose in any of the tongues of Europe. For 
many generations the exquisite ease and mel- 
ody of Boccaccio’s language found no rival in 
any modern nation, nor had it any rival in Italy, 
and we have no evidence that anything in Italy 
had prepared the way for it. It is far from a 
perfect style, for it is often too fluid, loose, and 
voluminous for mature prose; but as a first 
effort toward an ordinary array of lucid nar- 
rative it is an amazing triumph of the Italian 
genius for art. 

Prose, as you all know, is always and every- 
where a plant of much later growth than poetry. 
Plato came four or five centuries after Homer; 


which the French call 
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Tacitus came two centuries later than Lucre- 
tius; Machiavelli came two centuries after 
Dante; Voltaire a century after Corneille; Ad- 
dison a century after Shakespeare. And while 
the prose of Boccaccio, with all its native 
charm, can hardly be called an organic, mature, 
and mellow style, in poetry, for nearly a century 
before Boccaccio, Dante and the minor lyrists 
of Italy had reached absolute perfection of 
rhythmical form. 

Although fairly good prose is much more 
common than fairly good verse, yet I hold that 
truly fine prose is more rare than truly fine 
poetry. I trust that it will be counted neither 
a whim nor a paradox if I give it as a reason 
that mastery in prose is an art more difficult 
than mastery in verse. The very freedom of 
prose, its want of conventions, of settled pros- 
ody, of musical inspiration, give wider scope 
for failure and afford no beaten paths. Poetry 
glides swiftly down the stream of a flowing and 
familiar river, where the banks are always the 
helmsman’s guide. Prose puts forth its lonely 


skiff upon a boundless sea, where a multitude 
of strange and different crafts are cutting about 


in contrary directions. At any rate, the higher 
triumphs of prose come later and come to fewer 
than do the great triumphs of verse. 

When I lately had to study a body of de- 
spatches and State papers of the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, written in six modern 
languages of Europe, I observed that the 
Italian alone in that age was a formed and lit- 
erary language, at the command ofall educated 
men and women, possessed of organic canons 
and a perfectly mature type. The French, 
German, Dutch, English, and Spanish of that 
age, as used for practical ends, were still in the 
state of a language held in solution before it 
assumes a crystallized form. Even the men 
who wrote correct Latin could not write their 
own language with any real command. At the 
death of Tennyson, we may remember, it was 
said that no less than sixty poets were thought 
worthy of the wreath of bay. Were there six 
writers of prose whom even a log-rolling con- 
federate would venture to hail as a possible 
claimant of the crown? Assiduous practice in 
composing neat essays has turned out of late 
ten thousand men and women who can put 


together very pleasant prose. It has not turned 
out one living master in prose, as Tennyson 
was master in verse. 

I have spoken of Voltaire as perhaps the 
greatest master of prose in any modern language, 
but this does not mean that he is perfect, and 
without qualification or want. His limpid 
clearness, ease, sparkle, and inexhaustible self- 
possession have no rival in modern tongues, 
and are almost those of Plato himself. But he 
is no Plato; he never rises into the pathos, 
imagination, upper air of the empyrean, to 
which the mighty Athenian caa soar at will. 
Voltaire is never tedious, wordy, rhetorical, or 
obscure; and this can be said of hardly any 
other modern but Heine and Swift. Myedition 
of Voltaire is in sixty volumes, of which some 
forty are prose; and in all those twenty thous- 
and pages of prose, not one is dull or labored. 
We could not say this of the verse. But | take 
“Candide” or “ Zadig” to be the high-water 
mark of easy French prose, wanting, no doubt, 
in the finer elements of pathos, dignity, and 
power. And for this reason many have pre- 
ferred the prose of Rousseau, of George Sand, 
of Renan, though all of these are apt at times 
to degenerate into garrulity and gush. There 
was no French prose, says Voltaire, before 
Pascal; and there has been none of the highest 
flight since Renan. In the rest of Europe per- 
fect prose has long been as rare as the egg of 
the great auk. 

In spite of the splendor of Bacon and of 
Milton, of Jeremy Taylor and of Hooker, 
and whatever be the virility of Bunyan and 
Dryden, I cannot hold that the age of mature 
English prose has been reached until we come 
to Defoe, Swift, Addison, Berkeley, and Gold- 
smith. These are the highest types we have 
attained. Many good judges hold Swift to be 
our Voltaire, without defect or equal. I should 
certainly advise the ambitious essayist to study 
Swift for instruction, by reason of the unfailing 
clearness, simplicity, and directness of his style. 
But when we come to weigh him by the highest 
standard of all, we find Swift too uniformly 
pedestrian, too dry; wanting in variety, in 
charm, in melody, in thunder, andin flash. The 
grandest prose must be like the vault of heaven 
itself, passing from the freshness of dawn to 
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the warmth of a serene noon, and anon breaking 
forth into a crashing storm. Swift sees the sun 
in one uniform radiance of cool light, but it 
never fills the air with warmth, nor does it ever 
light the welkin with fire. 

Addison, with all his mastery of tone, seems 
afraid to give his spirit rein. // s’écoute guand 
tl parle: and this, by the way, is the favorite 
sin of our best moderns. We see him pause at 
the end of each felicitous sentence to ask him- 
self if he has satisfied all the canons as to 
propriety of diction. Evenin the Spectator we 
never altogether forget the author of Cato. 
Now we perceive no canons of good taste, no 
tragic buskin, no laborious modulations, in the 
“ Vicar of Wakefield,” which in its own vein is 
the most perfect type of eighteenth century 
prose. Dear old Goldie! There is ease, pel- 
lucid simplicity, wit, pathos. I doubt if English 
prose has ever gone further, or will go further 
or higher. 

After all I have said, I need not labor the 
grounds on which I feel Johnson, Burke, Gibbon, 


Macaulay, and Carlyle to be far from perfect as 
writers,and positively fatal if taken as models. 
Old Samuel’s Ciceronian pomp has actually 
dimmed our respect for his good sense and 


innate robustness of soul. Burke was too great 
an orator to be a consummate writer, as he was 
too profound a writer to be a perfect orator. 
Gibbon’s imperial eagles pass on in one un- 
ending triumph, with the resounding blare of 
brazen trumpets, till we weary of the serried 
legions and grow dizzy with the show. And 
as to Macaulay and Carlyle, they carry em- 
phasis to the point of exhaustion ; for the peer 
bangs down his fist to clinch every sentence, 
and “Sartor” never ceases his uncouth ges- 
ticulations and grimace. 

In our country Charles Lamb and Thackeray, 
I think, come nearest to Voltaire and Madame 
de Sévigné in purity of diction, in clearness, 
ease, grace, and wit. But a living writer — 
now long silent and awaiting his summons to 
the eternal silence—had powers which, had 
he cared to train them before he set about to 
reform the world, would have made him the 
noblest master who ever used the tongue of 
Milton. Need I name the versatile genius who 
labored here in Oxford so long and with such 


success? In the mass of his writings John 
Ruskin has struck the lyre of prose in every 
one of its infinite notes. He has been lucid, 
distinct, natural, fanciful, humorous, satiric, 
majestic, mystical, and prophetic by turns, as 
the spirit moved within him. No Englishman 
—hardly Milton himself —has ever so com- 
pletely mastered the tonic resources of English 
prose, its majesty and wealth of rhythm, the 
flexibility, mystery, and infinitude of its mighty: 
diapason. 

Alas! the pity of it. These incomparable 
descants are but moments and interludes, and 
are too often chanted forth in mere wantonness 
of emotion. Too often they lead us on to form- 
less verbosity and a passionate rhetoric, such 
as blind even temperate critics to the fact that 
it is possible to pick out of the books of John 
Ruskin whole pages which in harmony, power, 
and glow have no match in the whole range of 
our prose. 

And now I know I must not end without haz- 
arding a few practical hints —what betting men 
and undergraduates call “tips”; for general 
remarks upon literature have little interest for 
those whose mind runs on sports, and perhaps 
even less for those whose mind is absorbed in 
the schools. But, as there are always some 
who dream of a life of “ letters,” an occupation 
already too crowded and far from inviting at 
the best, they will expect me to tell them how 
I think they may acquire a command of Style. 
I know no reason why they should, and I know 
no way they could set about it. But, supposing 
one has something to say — something that it 
concerns the world to know; and this, for a 
young student, is a considerable claim, “a large: 
order,”’ I think he calls it in the current dialect 
—all I have totell himis this. Think it out 
quite clearly in your own mind, and then put 
it down in the simplest words that offer, just as 
if you were telling it to a friend, but dropping 
the tags of the day with which your spoken 
discourse would naturally be garnished. Pe 
familiar, but by no means vulgar. At any rate, 
be easy, colloquial if you like, but shun those 
vocables which come to us across the Atlantic, 
or from Newmarket and Whitechapel, with 
which the gilded youth and journalists * up-to- 
date” love tosalt their language. Do not make 
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us “sit up” too much, or always “take a back 
seat”; do not ask us to “ride for a fall,” to 
“hurry up,” or ‘boom it all we know.” Noth- 
ing is more irritating in print than the iteration 
of slang and those stale phrases with which 
“the half-baked” seek to convince us that they 
are “in the swim” and “ going strong” — if I 
may borrow the language of the day—that 
Volapiik of the smart and knowing world. It 
offends me like the reek of last night’s tobacco. 

It is a good rule for a young writer to avoid 
more than twenty or thirty words without a 
full stop, and not to put more than two commas 
in each sentence, so that its clauses should not 
exceed three. This, of course, only in prac- 
tice. There is no positive law. A fine writer 
can easily place in a sentence one hundred 
words, and five or six minor clauses with their 
proper commas and colons. Ruskin was wont 
to toss off two or three hundred words and five- 
and-twenty commas without a pause. But, even 
in the hand of such a magician, this ends in 
failure, and is really grotesque in effect, for no 
such sentence can be spoken aloud. A begin- 
ner can seldom manage more than twenty-five 
words in one sentence with perfect ease. 
Nearly all young writer-. just as men did in the 
early ages of prose compusitioa, drift into rag- 
ged, preposterous, inorganic sentences, without 
beginning, middle, or end, which they ought to 
break into two or three. 

And then they hunt up terms that are fit for 
science, poetry, or devotion. They affect “evo- 
lution” and “factors,” “the interaction of 
forces,” “the co-ordination of organs”; or 
else everything is “weird” or “opalescent,” 
“debonair,” and “ enamelled,” so that they will 
not call a spade a spade. I do not say, stick 
to Saxon words and avoid Latin words as a 
law of language, because English now con- 
sists of both: good and plain English prose 
needs both. We seldom get the highest 
poetry without a large use of Saxon, and 
we hardly reach precise and elaborate ex- 
planation without Latin terms. Try to turn 
precise and elaborate explanation into strict 
Saxon; and then try to turn “ Our Father which 
art in Heaven” into pure Latin words. No! 
current English prose—not the language of 
poetry or of prayer — must be of both kinds, 


Saxon and Latin. But, wherever a Saxon word 
is enough, use it; because if it have all the full- 
ness and precision you need, it is the more 
simple, the more direct, the more homely. 

Never quote anything that is not apt and 
new. Those stale citations of well-worn lines 
give us a cold shudder, as does a pun at a din- 
ner party. A familiar phrase from poetry or 
Scripture may pass when imbedded in your 
sentence. But to show it round as a nugget 
which you have just picked up is the innocent 
freshman’s snare. Never imitate any writer, 
however good. All imitation in literature is a 
mischief, as itis in art. A great and popular 
writer ruins his followers and mimics, as did 
Raphael and Michael Angelo; and when he 
founds a school of style, he impoverishes lit- 
erature more than he enriches it. Johnson, 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Dickens, Ruskin, have been 
the cause of flooding us with cheap copies of 
their special manner. And even now Meredith, 
Stevenson, Swinburne, and Pater lead the weak 
to ape their airs and graces. All imitation in 
literature is an evil. I say to you, as Mat Ar- 
nold said to me (who-surely needed no such 
warning ), ‘“ Flee Carlylese as the very devil!” 
Yes! flee Carlylese, Ruskinese, Meredithese, 
and every other ese, past, present, and to come. 
A writer whose style invites imitation so far 
falls short of being a true master. He be- 
comes the parent of caricature, and frequently 
he gives lessons in caricature himself. 

Though you must never imitate any writer, 
you may study the best writers with care. And 
for study choose those who have founded no 
school, who have no special and imitable style. 
Read Pascal and Voltaire in French; Swift, 
Hume, and Goldsmith in English; and of the 
moderns, I think Thackeray and Froude. Rus- 
kin is often too rhapsodical for a student; 
Meredith too whimsical; Stevenson too “ pre- 
cious,” as they love to call it; George Eliot too 
laboriously enamelled and erudite. When you 
cannot quietly enjoy a picture for the curiosity 
aroused by its so-called “brush-work,” the 
painting may be a surprising sleight-of-hand, 
but is not a masterpiece. 

Read Voltaire, Defoe, Swift, Goldsmith, and 
you will come to understand how the highest 
charm of words is reached without your being 
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able to trace any special element of charm. 
The moment you begin to pick out this or that 
felicity of phrase, this or that sound of music 
in the words, and directly it strikes you as 
eloquent, lyrical, pictorial — then the charm is 
snapped. The style may be fascinating, bril- 
liant, impressive: but it is not perfect. 

Of melody in style I have said nothing; nor 
indeed can anything practical be said. It is a 
thing infinitely subtle, inexplicable, and rare. 
If your ear does not hear the false note, the 
tautophony or the cacophony in the written 
sentence, as you read it or frame it silently to 
yourself, and hear it thus inaudibly long before 
your eye can pick it forth out of the written 
words —nay, even when the eye fails to localize 
it by analysis at all—then you have no inborn 
sense of the melody of words, and be quite sure 
that you can never acquire it. One living En- 
glishman has it in the highest form; for the 
melody of Ruskin’s prose may be matched with 
that of Milton and Shelley. I hardly knowany 
other English prose which retains the ring of 
that ethereal music—echoes of which are 


more often heard in our poetry than in our 
prose. Nay, since it is beyond our reach, 
wholly incommunicable, defiant of analysis 
and rule, it may be more wise to say no 
more. 

Read Swift, Defoe, Goldsmith, if you care to 
know what is pure English. I need hardly tell 
you to read another and a greater Book. The 
Book which begot English prose still remains 
its supreme type. The English Bible is the 
true school of English literature. It possesses 
every quality of our language in its highest 
form — except for scientific precision, practical 
affairs, and philosophic analysis. It would be 
ridiculous to write an essay on metaphysics, a 
political article, or a novel in the language of 
the Bible. Indeed, it would be ridiculous to 
write anything at all in the language of the 
Bible. But if you care to know the best that 
our literature can give in simple, noble prose — 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the English tongue. 

Frederic Harrison. 
The Ninetsenth Century, Lonpvon. 


OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


English as she is spoke is not more remark- 
able than English as she is writ sometimes by 
men who labor long hours “dashing off” some- 
thing for the press. Probably no one has a 
keener appreciation of the bulls and blunders 
possible to writers than that member of the 
staff of a small paper upon whom de- 


volves the duty of editing “county correspon- 


dence.” 

Not many months ago two peculiar state- 
ments escaped the editorial blue pencil and 
appeared in a Chatham paper’s account of a 
fashionable country wedding: “The bride 
looked charming in her bridal costume of cut 
flowers,” and “ Miss G—— came up the aisle 
upon the arm of Mr. L——, who had the honor 
of being bridesmaid.” It is safe to assume, 
however, that for every error that escapes de- 


tection by the copy reader ninety and nine are 
either “killed” or rectified. Here are a few 
gleanings from contributions that had to be 
edited for the Chatham Weekly Planet :— 

One correspondent wrote these two interest- 
ing items: “Mr. Legallis our enterprising 
merchant here met with a very painful accident 
by cutting his foot with an axe which will in all 
probabilities be laid up for some time.” “ Mr. 
Thompson has moved another house into the 
village owned by Mrs. Brown. The latter is 
now being occupied by Mr. Cummings.” 

Another correspondent, describing with great 
particularity “A straw-stack death,” wound up 
with the elegant bull, “When the unfortunate 
man was rescued it was found that life was 
extinct.” 

Complaining bitterly that his territory had 
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been encroached upon, another correspondent 
put this paragraph at the end of his weekly 
batch of items: “In the last corresp. we 
noticed some items that the regular authentic 
cor. did not know. The work was the work of 
an imposture and was a base misrepresented 
forgery.” 

A correspondent one week gave an account 
of the satisfactory manner in which “the cristle 
weding of Mr. & Misses Johnson was con- 
summated at which a company of 50 persons 
were there and partook of a Sumptious re- 
pass.” 

Every country editor has had experience with 
the darkly mysterious correspondent, who hints 
at awful things, presumably in the hope of 
wounding somebody’s feelings, making trouble 
in a family or two, and incidentally clearing up 
the surcharged moral atmosphere of a painfully 
quiet community. His efforts are many, but 
seldom reportable. 

A genius seeks to immortalize in song a 
cross-roads event of more or less moment, and 
goes at it in this strain: — 

* When the Golden Son is setting 
And your mind from Care is free, 
When absent friends and thoughts engage 
Think of the watch Dog that lays in the Corn Crib.”’ 

A budding humorist, who must be neartlessly 
turned down, writes: “Mr. Thomas Watson's 
25 years ould coult Diead last weak.” 

The plague of plagues, however, is the little 
man with a grievance. A big man whose sore 
displeasure has been incurred goes out and 
thrashes somebody, and so rights his wrongs 
to his own satisfaction without making any un- 
seemly fuss about it. The thing is done quietly 
and without publicity. With the little man it is 
different. He seeks the seclusion of his chim- 
ney corner, and, when he has become unman- 
ageably desperate, sits down and anonymously 
writes his wrongs to the nearest paper. The 
result is invariably libel. 

For some months a few years ago, the town- 
ship of Dover seemed to be the business centre 
of an epidemic of pathmasters and stage-lines. 
Every mail brought ina notice or two to the 
effect that “Baptiste Charon has resumed his 
stage route out the sixth concession,” or, “ Jules 
Goudreau, pathmaster of the 8th con. is keep- 








ing the track in excellent shape.” At last it 
occurred to the editor that Dover must be lit- 
erally over-run with pathmasters and stage- 
routes, and inquiry established the fact that 
the correspondents had adopted this means of 
dressing up items which experience had taught 
them would be waste-basketed as offensive per- 
sonalities. There wasa marked and immedi- 
ate falling off in the stage-line business; then 
singing schools innumerable bobbed up at once 
to fill their place. 

I remember one talented correspondent who 
told of a ‘“ bang up swaree” at which the inevi- 
table “repass”’ was “splendedly served in 
corceses”; and who wound up his description 
of the subsequent proceedings with these 
words: “Many of those present forgot that 
they were ever afflicted with rheumatism and 
laughed till tears trinkled from their eyes.” 

Another told of the “sudden disease of Mr. 
S—— who was sick for eight ycars now and 
then but miore exceedingly during the past two 
months and increasingly so up to the very hour 
of his death. He was married twice and dur- 
ing his career on earth one son was born by his 
first wife. During his long invalidity he lost 
his last dear wife. The remains,” continued 
the writer, “will be confered in Union Seme- 
tary. All are corgely invited.” 

In one grist of items was found a report 
of an accident, which opened thus: “ We are 
sorry to report that George Smith escaped on 
Saturday what might otherwise have been a 
fatal accident.” 

An able correspondent wrote: “It is re- 
ported Mrs. C. Gill is in an unfavorable condi- 
tion of recovery. Suffering from that con- 
temptable disease Dieabitis.” 

Growing facetious, another journalist re- 
ferred to the Banner reporter in his district as 
“a right down good jovial predominating little 
fellow; writes very eligible and his punctua- 
tion abilities do not at all times require criti- 
cism.”’ 

Similar quotations might be made almost 
ad infinitum; but these will suffice to show 
country correspondents some of the many 
things that the editor does not expect of them. 
Robert Smyth. 


CHATHAM, Ont. 
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The perversity of types made the paragraph 
about Tudor Jenks printed in the July WRITER, 
after speaking of the “vein of grotesque 
humor ” that characterizes the volume published 
by him, miss the point in the title of the volume, 
which is not “Imaginations,” but “ Imagino- 
tions.” 

* S 7 

Mr. Harrison’s essay on “Style,” useful as it 
is in many respects, is not written in faultless 
English. Such sentences as : “When I ac- 
cepted your invitation to address the Bodley 
Society on ‘Style,’ 7¢ escaped me that 7¢ was a 
subject,” etc.; “I find myself talking on a 
matter whereof I know nothing, and could do 
you little good if/ did”; “ About Style I think 
the young student should trouble himself as 


little as possible; when he does;” and “There 
are no settled canons and no accepted arbiter,” 
etc.; and such words as “cultured” and 
“whilst” are certainly “newspaper English,” 
and need editing. : 
* * 

To make room for Mr. Harrison’s essay, 
some matter prepared for this number of THE 
WRITER has had to be left over for next month. 


* 
* * 


“ Those who write,” says the Chicago News, 
“are often troubled how to begin. Gibbon for 
a very long time was unable to decide how to 
begin his famous history, and Tasso worried 
over five subjects before he finally chose one 
for his ode. When Gray was trying to write 
his installation ode he went nearly crazy think- 
ing of the first line. Finally, a friend who 
came to call was met at the door by the poet, 
who greeted him with frenzied eye in these 
words: ‘Hence, avaunt! ’Tis holy ground.’ 
It seems these were the words of the first line 
which had puzzled Gray so long. Anthony 
Trollope went through days of agonizing doubt 
before he could begin a novel. Hall Caine has 
the same experience, except that he has it with 
each chapter.” 

. “ - 

The old proverb, “ Every beginning is hard,” 
applies to writing as it does to other things. 
Beginnings in literary work would be easier, 
however, if before sitting down to write authors 
knew precisely what they desired to say. The 
writer who has thought out his story, or essay, 
or sermon from beginning to end, and who has 
a complete idea of it in his mind before taking 
pen in hand, is not going to have much trouble 
with his beginning when he sits down to write. 


* 
* * 


Carolyn Wells is a living refutation of the 

slander that a woman cannot be a humorist. 
* ° * 

Under the new rule of the post-office depart- 
ment, which has ordered that second, third, and 
fourth class mail matter shall no longer be re- 
turned to the sender or forwarded to another 
address until extra postage has been prepaid, 
THE WRITER will not reach subscribers who 
have changed their addresses unless they have 
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notified the publishers, or have arranged to 
have the postage for forwarding the magazine 
prepaid. The classes of matter affected by the 
new rule include newspapers and all periodi- 
cals, books, pamphlets, circulars, and the like, 
and merchandise. W. H. H. 





“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED, 


Of 3,700 American war pen- | 
sioners residing in forei 
countries at the time of the 
last report, ten only resided in 
Spain.—New York Sun. 


| Of 3,700 American war pen- 

sioners residing in foreign 
countries at the time of the 
last report, only ten lived in 
Spain. 


Patrick Fay, an octogena-| Patrick Fay, an octogena- 
rian waiter, who diedin Boston | rian waiter, who died in Boston 
last week, left $25,000 to city last week, left to city Catholic 
Catholic institutions which he | institutions $25,000 which he 
had acquired in tips.—Mew | bad acquired in tips. 

York Mail and Express. | 


The article on which | 
Patrolman Scobey bases his 
complaint appeared last week | complaint appeared last week, 
and charged the officer with and in vigorous language 
neglect of duty, in vigorous charged the officer with 
5 elton Chron. | neglect of duty. 
wclé. 


The article on which 
Patrolman Scobey bases his 


No more decaying fish are; By order of the board of 
to be sold from push carts or | health, no more decaying fish 
wagons by order of the board | are to be sold from push carts 
of health.—_New York paper. | or wagons. 


Canine of intelligence.—S?. | Smart dog. 
Louis Republic. 


The amount is 
smaller. 


The amount is growing 


becoming 
smaller.— Boston Transcript. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Charles J. Bayne, author of the poem, “ Thou 
Shalt Not Walk Alone,” in the June number of 
the Woman's Home Companion, is the editor 
of the Augusta (Ga.) Herald, one of the lead- 
ing dailies of the South. He was born in 
Milledgeville, Ga., in 1870, and has been en- 
gaged in newspaper work since he was old 
enough to write. He has traveled a great deal. 
He made a knock-about visit to Cuba while he 
was still in his teens, and in his journeys over 
Europe, made largely on foot, he extended his 
excursions beyond the beaten paths. When he 
resumed newspaper work in America he spent 
some time as a correspondent at Washington. 
He has been more than ordinarily successful 
on the lecture platform. Of the poem in the 
Woman's Home Companion for June he says: 
“It was written five years ago and filed away, 


forgotten, in my private archives until, casu- 
ally finding it, I sentit to the Home Companion, 
which promptly accepted and printed it. The 
Companion now has in hand two more of my 
poems, while other periodicals have six in re- 
serve just at present. My collected work, en- 
titled ‘Perdita, and Other Poems,’ will prob- 
ably appear in the fall. The title poem con- 


sists of forty-four stanzas, and is my longest 
work.” 


Charles Waddell Chesnutt, author of the 
story, ‘The Wife of His Youth,” in the July 
Atlantic, lives in Cleveland, O., where he was 
born, just before the civil war, of Southern 
parents. His youth and early manhood were 
spent in North Carolina, to which state his 
parents removed in 1865. He began teaching 
in public schools at the age of sixteen, and at 
twenty-four became principal of the State Nor- 
mal School at Fayetteville, N. C. He was ad- 
mitted to the Ohio bar in 1887, and has since 
followed the profession of law, or pursuits 
closely related to it. Mr. Chesnutt began 
writing in 1885, and has since written for Mc- 
Clure’s syndicate, Puck, Tid-Bits, the Atlantic, 
the Overland, the /ndependent, and other peri- 
odicals. Most of his stories deal with negro 
life and character, which he has had ample op- 
portunity to study from different points of view 
and in different sections of the country. 


“* Aldis Dunbar,” the author of “ Concerning 
G. Buchanan,” which appeared in Short Stories 
for July, is a resident of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and has published several stories dealing 
directly or indirectly with music. Coming of a 
family of musicians, “ Aldis Dunbar” has re- 
sided for some time abroad, but is a Philadel- 
phian by birth and by affection. 


Charles Moreau Harger, author of the paper, 
“ New Era in the Middle West,” in Harjer’s 
for July, is the editor and one of the owners of 
the Adilene ( Kan.) Daily Reflector. He is not 
a native Kansan, having been born at Phelps, 
N. Y., in 1863. He lived on a farm, except for 
school life, till he was twenty-three. He re- 
moved to Kansas in 1879, and has lived there 
ever since. For three or four years he herded 
cattle and sheep on the prairies, and devoted 
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himself to wheat raising. Then, during “the 
boom period,” he made one of a surveying 
party, and afterward became a teacher. He 
was principal of the Hope ( Kan.) schools, 
when, in the spring of 1888, he took a place on 
the Abilene Reflector. During his school teach- 
ing Mr. Harger did a good deal of writing, in- 
cluding stories for syndicate publication, and 
for Frank Leslie's Monthly, the Youth's Com- 
panion, and other periodicals. He also hada 
good many verses published. Since he became 
an editor he has done a great deal of outside 
work for such periodicals as the North A meri- 
can Review, Scribner's, McClure’s, the Ameri- 
can Press Association syndicate, the Youth's 
Companion, Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, 
Leslie's Weekly, Harper's, Puck, the /ndepend- 
ent, the New York Sun and Post,and the Out- 
look. For two years he has been a regular con- 
tributor on Western topics to the editorial page 
correspondence of the Zimes-Herald of Chi- 
cago. Married toa Kansas-born girl in 1889, he 
has two daughters, lives in one of the pleasantest 


homes in Abilene, and is contented and pros- 


perous. His outside literary work is now done 
as ordered, and he has requests for more 


“copy” than he has time to produce. 


Gertrude Heath, who wrote the verses, “A 
Queer Boy,” in the July number of S¢. Nicholas, 
is known at Gardiner, Me., where her home is, 
as G. E. Heath, M.D. Her real work is pro- 
fessional, and her writing is but a side is- 

sue. Still she has found time to write many 
' poems and “jingles,” which have been printed 
by the Mew York Times, Pansy, Our Little 
Ones, the Youth's Companion, and St. Nicholas. 
Some of her verses appeared in Li¢tle Folks for 
July, and St. Nicholas has more of her jingles 
for future use. In the early fall a little book 
called “ Rhymes and Jingles ” will be published. 


Ida Kenniston, the author of “ The Comedy 
of the Herr Professor,” in the June number of 
Harper's Round Table, — the story which was 
awarded the first prize in that magazine's Short 
Story Competition, —is a young Boston writer. 
Although but few stories from her pen have 
yet appeared, some of her work has been pub- 
lished by such periodicals as Afunsey’s, Peter- 


son's, the Youth's Companion, St. Nicholas, 
and others. 


Ellicott McConnell, whose story, “‘ Captain 
Crackers’ and the Monitor,” in S¢. Nicholas 
for July, is the story of a little boy’s pranks in 
the navy yard, is a mechanical engineer, at 
present acting as chief engineer aboard the 
U.S. S. Peoria. The storyin St. Micholas was 
his first literary effort, and was undertaken 
more for amusement than anything else. 


George Barr M’Cutcheon, the author of 
“ The Maid and the Blade,” published in the 
July number of Short Stories, is the city editor 
of the Lafayette ( Ind.) Daily Courier, and has 
contributed many short stories to the maga- 
zines. He isthirty-two years old, and has now 
in preparation a novel, soon tobe issued. He 
is the eldest of three brothers, all writers and 
artists— John T. M’Cutcheon being now at 
Manila with Dewey as artist-correspondent for 
the Chicago Record, while Ben F. M’Cutcheon 
is doing art-work for the same paper. Among 
Mr. M’Cutcheon’s more prominent sketches 
have been “ The Tale of a Tune,” “ The Ante- 
Mortem Condition of George Ramor,” “ Love 
and the Blind Man,” .“The Strange Killing of 
Follett,” “ Love in Chaos,” and several farces. 
He has already done some excellent work, and 
better things may be expected from him. 


Viola Roseboro’, who wrote the story, “ The 
Embroidered Robe,” in Short Stories for July, 
writes in response to an inquiry: “It must be 
about eight years since my first stories were 
published in the Century. The Century Com- 
pany publishes a volume of my little tales under 
the title of ‘Old Ways and New.’ Like my 
parents before me, I am a Tennesseean by 
birth, but I have been living by my pen in New 
York city for a dozen years, doing a great deal 
of journalistic work of various kinds, and, be- 
sides the literary attempts I have mentioned, 
I’ve written for Scribner's and the Atlantic. 
I'm glad to be called on to exploit myself as 
the author of ‘Tne Embroidered Robe,’ for | 
take great delight, not in my work, but in the 
material that I therein tried to set forth. Ex- 
cept for a little juggling with the time schedule 
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of events, and a very slight manipulation of 
outward circumstances, the thing is as true as 
my poor powers could make it. I simply could 
not get into it the quaintness, and humor, and 
pathos it had in life, because I’m not genius 
enough. I essayed the stage some years ago, 
coquetted with it, in fact, for three years, long 
enough to get some sense of it, and I’ve done 
several stories laid in that world, and want to 
do more. It is a field almost untouched in 
English literature, though worked so continu- 
ally and brilliantly by the French. The long- 
est thing I’ve ever done, the only thing beyond 
the limits of the short story, is a stage story 
now at Scribner's, in type — but that does not 
prove it will be out soon, alas!” 





Jenny Terrill Ruprecht, whose sonnet, “ Mid- 
summer,” appeared in Lippincott’s Magazine 
for July, is an Ohioan by birth, and lives in 
Cleveland with her husband, Charles Ruprecht. 
Mrs. Ruprecht was born near the little village 
of Liverpool, whichis about twenty-five miles 
from Cleveland. Her childhood and girlhood, 
with the exception of two or three years, were 
spent in the country, and to this circumstance 
is due no doubt the fact that many of her poems 
deal with Nature ia her various moods and 
phases. Mrs. Ruprecht comes of good old New 
England stock on both sides. Many of her 
ancestors fought in the Revolutionary War. 
She is a charter member of the Cleveland 
Woman's Press Association. Much of her 
earliest work was done underapen-name. She 
has contributed largely to the papers of her 
home city, to a large number of newspapers, 
and to,many religious weeklies, as well as to 
anumber of magazines. Her poems have been 
widely copied. She has also done a large 
amount of work for children, consisting of 
poems, stories, and articles. Mrs. Ruprecht 
has in preparation a book, a story for children. 
She hopes soon to issue her poems in book- 
form. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Stannard. — Mrs. Henrietta Eliza Stannard, 
better known as “John Strange Winter” and 
“Violet Whyte,” has just published her fiftieth 
book. So far as the quantity of writing is con- 








cerned, the amount printed by Mrs. Stannard 
is not remarkable. A novel of the average size 
has about 300 pages, and approximately 300 
words to a page, thus containing about 90,000 
words; fifty novels each of 90,000 words would 
aggregate 4,500,000 words, or 2,250 columns of 
a daily newspaper. There are newspaper 
writers in abundance who compose a column a 
day of matter for the press, and at the rate of 
one column a day, in less than seven years a 
writer for the newspapers would equal the quan- 
tity produced by Mrs. Stannard. There are 
numbers of writers for the press who average 
two columns a day, and at this rate only three 
years, or, at most, three and one-half, would be 
required to equal the literary production of 
Mrs. Stannard, whose work, by the way, shows 
little evidence of having been produced with 
more care than the work of an ordinary writer 
for the press, and to all appearances has been 
prepared quite as hastily, and shows as few 
signs of revision cr condensation. That Mrs. 
Stannard’s activity is not exceptional, even 
among people who write only books, is shown 
by the work of numerous writers who, in quan- 
tity, have produced more, and, in quality, better 
work, and work of a more permanent character 
than that which has come from the most volumi- 
nous authoress of England at the present day. 
The amount of matter written by Walter Scott 
is in excess of that by Mrs. Stannard. The 
volumes by Dickens contain a greater amount, 
and Dickens was a comparatively slow, though 
steadily laborious, writer. “La Comedie Hu- 
maine,” as planned by the author, comprised 
hundreds of volumes — even as completed was 
more voluminous; Jokai, the Hungarian, has 
produced more than seventy volumes, and is still 
writing. After all, quantity counts for nothing 
in comparison with quality. Bernardine de St. 
Pierre wrote almost as many books as Mrs. 
Stannard, but is remembered only by “Paul 
and Virginia”; Bacon’s philosophical treatises 
fill whole shelves, but men carry his “ Essays ” 
ina coat pocket; Swift’s writings fill twenty- 
four volumes, but “Gulliver’s Travels” repre- 
sent all that the average man knows of the dean 
of St. Patrick’s; Defoe was the most volumi- 
nous writer of his age, his works are legion, 
but all are forgotten save “ Robinson Crusoe.” 
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Not how much, but how well, is a motto which 
might very appropriately be placed above the 
door of every man who takes pen in hand to 
furnish matter for the press. — Boston Tran- 
script. 

Thackeray. — “Just after the completion of 
‘The Newcomes,’ Thackeray told me how he 
was walking to the post-office in Paris to send 
off the concluding chapters when he came upon 
an old friend of his, who was also known to 
me. ‘Come into this archway,’ said Thack- 
eray to his friend, ‘and I will read you the last 
bit of ‘The Newcomes.’ The two went aside 
out of the street, and there Thackeray read the 
scene of the Colonel’s death. His friend’s 
emotion grew more and more intense as the 
reading went on, and at the close he burst out 
crying, and exclaimed: ‘If everybody else does 
like that, the fortune of the book is made!’ 
‘And everybody else did!’ was my comment. 
‘Not I,’ replied Thackeray, ‘I was quite un- 
moved when I killed the Colonel. What was 
nearly too much for me was the description of 
“ Boy” saying “Our Father.” I was dictating 
that to my daughter, and I had the greatest 
difficulty in controlling my voice and not letting 
her see that I was almost breaking down. | 
don’t think, however, that she suspected it.’”” — 
E. Wilberforce, in London Spectator. 

Ward.— Mrs. Humphry Ward worked very 
hard over her last novel, and she says she 
means now to take a little rest. The country 
house so minutely described in the story is a 
genuine historical house in the Cumberland 
country, in which she spent nearly six weeks 
studying up details. The rest of the book was 
written at her country home, Stocks, near 
Tring, a quaint and beautiful old manor house, 
standing on an estate mentioned in ‘“ Dooms- 
day Book.” Here, among the beauties of 
nature, she draws the inspiration which results 
in stories which delight the world. Her Lon- 
don home sees very little of her, for she thinks 
that brick walls contain no romance for her, 
and she only goes up to town from time to 
time to be with her husband, who is art critic 
of the Zimes. Mrs. Ward is extremely con- 
scientious, and writes and rewrites her work. 
At one time she suffered greatly from writer's 
<ramp and used to talk her compositions into 


a phonograph. She has certainly broken the 
record as regards the prices received by Brit- 
ish novelists, as she is said to have made more 
than $90,000 by her last book.— Mew York 
Mail and Express. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


War. Being true stories of camp and battlefield, by Nelson 
A. Miles, Captain Musgrove Davis, Major Alfred R. Cal- 
houn, Captain T. J. Mackey, Major Philip Douglas, George 
L. Kilmer, and Ernest Shriver. 193 pp. Cloth, 25 cents. 
New York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 1898. 

The stories of the civil war gathered in this 
little volume are all interesting. Mr. Shriver’s 
sketch, “Stealing Railroad Engines,” in parti- 
cular, is a valuable addition to the history of 
the war. 

BOOKS RECEIVED: 
By Mrs. M. V. Longley 
Cincinnati: The Phonographic 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER Lessons. 
48 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Institute Co. 1898. 


Poems Now First Co.iecrep. 
man. 210 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
& Co. 1897. 


PERPETUA, 
Gould. 
& Co. 


By Edmund Clarence Sted- 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 


A tale of times in A. D., 213. 
290 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
1897. 


By Rev. S. Baring 
New York: E. P. Dutton 


UNDER THE STARS, AND OTHER SONGS ON THE SEA 3y 
Wallace Rice and Barrett Eastman. 62 pp Paper. Chi- 
cago: Way & Williams 1898. 


Her Heart's Destre. By Charles Garvice. 263 pp. Paper, 
25 cents. New York: George Munro’s Sons. 1808. 


Some or New York’s “400.” By A.O.C. 194 pp. Paper 
Boston: American Humane Education Society. 1898. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ The publishers of Toe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 





Epwarp Beviamy. 
August. 

Tue Proper Basis or EnGutsH CuLtvure. 
Lanier. Atlantic (38 c. ) for August. 

Mr. Grapstongs. Reminiscences, 
Estimate.—I. George W. Smalley. 
for August. 

Tue Democracy or Fiction. 
Lippincott’s (28 c.) for August. 

Tue Portce Reporter. Vance Thompson. 
(28 c.) for August. 

Gormtey’s Scoop. Anewspaper story. E. A. Walcott. 
Scribner’ s (28 c. ) for August. 

Ricwarp LeGacwienne As A Literary Man. With por- 
trait. Charles G. D. Roberts. Cosmopolitan (13 0c.) for 
August. 


W. D. Howells. Atlantic (38 c. ) for 
Sidney 


Anecdotes, and an 
Harper's (38 c.) 


Annie Steger Winston 


Lippincott’s 
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Tue Passtnc or Bearpsiey. Illustrated. John North- 
ern Hilliard. Home Magazine (13 c. ) for August. 

Joseph Ropman Drake. Illustrated. W. L. Calver. 
Home Magazine (13 c. ) for August. 

Marcaret E. Sancster. With portrait. 
{13 c. ) for June 25. 

Mr. GLapsTone. Illustrated. 
Reviews (28 c. ) for July. 

WittiaM Ewart GLADSTONE. 
Forum (38 c. ) for July. 

Tue Evo.uTion or THe GERMAN Drama.—Il. Dr. 
Ernst von Wildenbruch. Forum (38 c.) for July. 

DREAMLAND IN Fiction. Frank Foster. 
for July. 

How “ America” Was Written. Illustrated. Herbert 
Heywood. Demorest’s Magazine (13. ) for July. 

Frances Riptey HAverGAL. 
Where (13 c. ) for July. 

Some ELemMents In AMERICAN PortTrRY. 
Sheldon. Midland Monthly (13 c. ) for July. 

DisRagit THE YouNGER. Charles Whibley. Reprinted 
from Blackwood’s Magazine in Living Age (18 c.) for 
July 2. 

Mr. GLADSTONE. 


Ram's Horn 
W. T. Stead. Review of 


Justin McCarthy, M. P. 
Arena (28c.) 


With portrait. Luvery 


Caroline M. 


Canon Malcolm MacColl. Reprinted 
from Fortnightly Review in Living Age (18 c.) for July 9. 

Novets oF American Lire. Reprinted from Edinburgh 
Review in Living Age (18 c. ) for July 16. 

Mr. Gtapstonge’s TuHeoLtocy. George W. E. Russell. 
Reprinted from Contemporary Review in Living Age (18 c.) 
for July 16. 

Ow Styte in EnGuisu Prose. Frederic Harrison. Re- 
printed from Nineteenth Century in Living Age (18c.) for 
July 23. 

Tue French Acapemy. Reprinted from Macmillan's 
Magazine in Living Age (18c.) for July 23. 

Tue Inrivuence oF Bauzac. Emile Faguet. Reprinted 
from Fortnightly Review in Living Age (18 c.) for July 23. 

Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe. With portrait. Helen Leah 
Reed. Harfer's Bazar (13 c. ) for July 2. 

Tennyson AND Horace. Wilfred P. 
{13 ¢. ) for June 9. 

SEEING AND HEARING WepssTER. With portrait. 
Companion(8 c.) for July 14. 


+2 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


George W. Cable has returned to his home 
in Northampton, Mass., after three months in 
England. 


Advancing age has compelled W. J. Stillman 
to resign his position as correspondent in 
Rome of the Loudon Times. Mr. Stillman is 
now engaged upon a history of Italy, and also 
upon his autobiography. 

Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller has resigned 
her position as dean of the Woman’s College 
of Northwestern University at Evanston, IIL, 
and will devote all her time to literary work. 

Richard LeGallienne is going to write a new 
rhetoric for the Cosmopolitan University. 


Mustard. Nation 


Youth's 





Miss Mary E. Wilkins has taken a house at 
Warren’s Cove, Plymouth, N. H., for the 
summer. 


South Carolina has a colored poet, Mary 
Weston Fordham, of Charleston, who has re- 
cently published a little volume entitled “ Mag- 
nolia Leaves.” 


A biography of William Morris will be writ- 
ten by his friend, J. W. Mackail. 

Horace E. Scudder, who has just returned 
to Boston after a year in Europe, has resigned 
the editorship of the Atlantic Monthly, and 
Walter H. Page, who has filled his position 
during his absence, has succeeded him. 


Rev. F. A. Bisbee, D. D., the new editor- 
in-chief of the Universalist Leader ( Boston) 
—not the Christian Leader, as a note in the 
July WRITER wrongly had it — graduated from 
Tufts College Divinity School in 1873, and for 
fourteen years has been the leading Univer- 
salist pastor in Pennsylvania. 

After sixty years of active service in the 
New England book trade, William Lee retires 
from the publishing house of Lee & Shepard. 
The business has been purchased by E. Flem- 
ing & Co., the Boston bookbinders, and will 
be continued under the old name, with W. F. 
Gregory as general manager. 


An event of interest in the publishing world 
is the reorganization and incorporation July 1 
of the Frank Leslie Publishing House, founded 
by Frank Leslie in 1855, and since 1880 the 


exclusive property of Mrs. Frank Leslie. The 
president of the new company is Mrs. Frank 
Leslie, while Frederic L. Colver, who has man- 
aged the property for the past three years, is 
secretary and treasurer. Extensive improve- 
ments will be made soon in the printing plant, 
and in all departments of Frank Leslie's Pop- 
ular Monthly. 


The Bohemian (Philadelphia )is dead. Azns- 
lee’s Magazine (New York) will fill out its 
subscriptions. 

The Chap Book has been absorbed by the 
Dial ( Chicago ). 

The American Angler, formerly published 
by W. C. Harris, is now issued from the office 
of the Outing Publishing Company, New York. 
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Four O'clock, ( Chicago) is to be removed 
to New York. 


The chief awards in the Black Cat prize 
competition were made as follows: H. J. W. 
Dam, London, Eng., $1,500 for “The Tax on 
Mustaches”; Walter Wellman, Washington, 
D. C., $500 for his “Glen Echo Mystery,” and 
Frank E. Chase, Boston, $500 for his “* White 
Brick, ” the second prize of $1,000 being equally 
divided on account of evenness of merit. 
There were nine other prizes paid May 24. 


The Ladies’ Home Fournail offers five hun- 
dred dollars in prizes for photographs of the 
prettiest suburban houses. 


The Ladies’ Home Fournal wants new, 
fresh, and unpublished anecdotes of famous 
people now living. For the best anecdote 
submitted during Julya prize of five dollars will 
be given. All others accepted will be gener- 
ously paid for. The Fournal also wants any 
new idea or method of celebrating any of the 
various wedding anniversaries : glass, tin, china, 
wooden, silver, or gold. For the best idea 
submitted before September 1 a prize of ten 
dollars will be given; for the next best five 
dollars. All manuscripts for these prizes should 
be addressed to “ The Editor’s Prize Box,” 
the Ladies’ Home Fournal, Philadelphia. 


The Youth's Companion in its issue for July 
14 makes its annual offer of prizes for amateur 
photographs. 


The Church Choir (New York) has offered 
a series of prizes for compositions and articles. 
The articles must contain about 2,000 words, 
and must be on subjects of interest to church 
musicians. The compositions must be in 
anthem form, the text scriptural, requiring 
not more than five minutes — preferably three 
minutes—for performance. Competitors for 
the prizes must send in their manuscripts before 
September 15. 


The Argonaut (San Francisco) offers a 
prize of one hundred dollars for the best West- 
ern American story containing not more than 
3,000 words. 


The twenty-two page editorial article on Glad- 
stone in the At/antic Monthly for July was 
written by J. N. Larned, of Buffalo. 


The Ladies’ Home Fournail ( Philadelphia) 
announces that it is in want of two editors, and 
will be glad of the assistance of two bright 
persons —men or women. One is wanted to 
edit the fashions department, and the other to 
write for children. Both must be largely en- 
dowed with originality, and applicants should 
set forth the lines upon which they would con- 
duct the work. 


As an illustrated high-class weekly journal, 
the Wave is a credit to San Francisco and to 
the Pacific coast. 


“Gormley’s Scoop” in Scriéner's Magazine 
for August is a newspaper story turning on a 
supernatural event, written by E. A. Walcott, 
a San Francisco journalist, and grotesquely 
illustrated by Peter Newell. 


Edward Everett Hale’s “James Russell 
Lowell and His Friends” in the July Magazine 
Number of the Outlook takes up Lowell’s ex- 
perience as an editor. Dr. Hale says: “Let 
me say a word about any presumption that 
Lowell was a mere figurehead, and that some 
one else did the work. Trust me, for I know. 
I have worked under many editors, good and 
bad. Not one of them understood his business 
better than Lowell, or worked at its details 
more faithfully.” 


L’Art de la Mode ( New York) for August 
contains seven colored plates and nearly 100 
other illustrations. 


Of more than fifty pictures in Collier's 
Weekly for July 23, thirty-five were from photo- 
graphs ashore and afloat near Santiago. 


In the August Harper's, George W. Smal- 
ley presents the first of a series of “ Reminis- 
cences and Anecdotes ” of Mr. Gladstone, whom 
he met frequently in private life during the 
years of Mr. Gladstone’s most important public 
work. 


A fine photogravure of Perugini’s “ Cup and 
Ball” forms the frontispiece of the Magazine 
of Art ( New York )for August. , 


Eric Mackay died in London June 2, aged 
forty-seven. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Lynn Linton died in London 
July 14, aged Seventy-six. 





